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“‘All power,” said Jesus, ‘‘is given unto me. 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. 


Go ye therefore and teach, baptizing” into the 
power of divinity. 

The Apostle Paul enrolls teaching equally 
with other forms of ministry which are to be 
worked by the Holy Spirit. ‘‘These all work- 
eth that one and the self same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will.’’ When any 
lower authority for teaching creeps into our 
solemn assemblies, or gets their ear, how ef- 
effctually is the solemnity dissipated! 

We recognize the gift of teaching, and of- 
ten with thanksgiving, as we see ministers 
anointed therein. But because we must recog- 
nize it, we must not therefore excuse it from 
“that one and the self-same spirit” that 
is needful for the exercise of prophecy, or 
tongues, or healing, or praise. Some talk as 
if the presence of the Spirit, or a portion of it, 
must needs retire to make room: for teach- 
ing, or there may be a liberty in gospel 
teaching without his living presence. Yet 
they are not alternatives, but true yoke-fel- 
lows. 

On the other hand, because one seems en- 
gaged in lucid statements of Christian truth 
is he therefore not anointed? In the anointed 
ministry, teaching is indeed largely embraced, 
and the criterion whether a man does ‘‘teach, 
baptizing,”’—or ‘‘as having authority and not 
as the Scribes” —is not always the mere out- 
put or what one delivers; but the criterion 
is inward in us and inward in the speaker, — 
the anointing in us that should be lively to 
own or discern the inward exercise and mov- 
ings of the speaker’s spirit. An unspiritual 
critic can easily make a man an offender for 
an outward word; but he that is spiritual as a 
discerner of thoughts and intents of the heart 
would prefer to judge a laborer from the stand- 
point of the laborer’s heart. Nothing is cheaper 
than criticism of a product after its language 
has been delivered; nothing dearer than a 
baptized sense of the inward exercise which 
the delivery has cost and is costing the speaker. 
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Baptismal Teaching. 

A recent paper contains a remark applica- 
ble to fundamentals in our own religious struc- 
ture: —‘‘ What does the great commission giv- 
en the Church require of her? It is couched 
in these terms in the gospel according to Mark: 
‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptis- 
ing them in [that is, into] the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.’ Teaching is the 
prominent thing in this commission. Those to 
whom the commission is given, therefore, 
must be qualified for teaching.” 

What God hath joined together, let not mod- 
ern Friends put asunder. In what is called the 
‘‘great commission,” the teaching and the bap- 
tizing are intimately conjoined. An essential 
of one’s commission as a teacher in the gos- 
pel is the authority to baptize into the Divine 
name. The ministry of such teaching we call 
a baptizing ministry. How can Teaching and 
the Baptism of the Spirit ‘‘walk together ex- 
cept they be agreed?’ They agree in one, and 
should not be divorced. Where the teaching 
gets an impressive hold on men’s spirits, or 
baptizes them under a sense of the Divine over- 
shadowing it must be ‘“‘the anointing that 
teacheth.”’ 

Modern experiments in giving “‘the gift of 
teaching” a liberty to go alone for a little 
space here and there as intellect among things 
Divine, has resulted in the degenerate, vapid, 
and cheap-talk ministry,—which is not minis- 
try, because divorced from the Baptism. A 
fresh baptism for every fresh service has a 
baptizing effect,—even an immersion of men’s 
living spirits into the living Name, which is 
the power of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 





The Speech of Character. 
It has been said recently that the best part 
of our speaking must be done before we open 
our mouths. Much the same was said when 



































it was written of ‘‘the preparation of the 
heart in man,” preceding the ‘‘ Answer of the 
tongue,” being of the Lord. The living ex- 


periences of this state of being, honestly met 
and discharged or suffered, build up that abun- 
dance of the heart out of which the mouth 
may speak with the weight of reality and au- 
thority. So it is said, that ‘“‘the weight of a 
speaker’s character must be about a hundred 
times that of the speaker’s word, in order to 
make his speech effective.’”’ Sometimes such 
authority of character may so outweigh words 
as to make them unnecessary. Some men 
have been reported of, whose ‘‘characters 
spoke so loud that one could not hear their 
words.” 

So in the deliberative assemblies of our re- 
ligious Society, not the multitude of voices 
heard, but solid spiritual judgment rather, in 
old or in young, is expected to turn the decis- 
ion. ‘‘The Head of the Church is majority 
enough, though He find expression in but one 
voice.” The discerning of spirits is a gift for 
the church, whereof there is especial need in a 
clerk who sits to gather the sense of the meet- 
ing, that he may discern ‘‘the spirit of judg- 
ment in them that sit in judgment.” 

NoTe.—A paragraph was turned into a puz- 
zle in last week’s editorial, middle of third 
column, by two lines getting out of place. 
Restored to their original order, they make 
the passage as it was written, thus:— 

‘‘Our conscience may cry out against what 
they may ordain, but that, we are taught, is 
no affair of ours; for we have transferred the 
use of our conscience to them. We have va- 
cated ourselves of the primal trait of man, 
have surrendered to be as ‘‘cattle” or ‘‘ma- 
chines.” Is a nation thus to gain ‘‘moral 
fibre?” 

Furthermore, early in the article on ‘‘Truth 
Biding its Time,” page first of No. 1, it was 
written:—‘‘The Quaker disciple standing on 
his rock of revelation can view calmly, and 
without dismay for his position, the surging of 
the modern waves, and the tumult of the peo- 
ple.” It was by no error of the printer that 
the word ‘‘for’’ appears as ‘‘from.” 


ooo 


Some of you I want to encourage toe read 
more of Friends’ writings, and see how they 
were made willing to give up to follow their 
Master, for the peace of their own minds, 
rather than to go on in the way their own 
natural inclinations would have led them into; 
and thus as you are willing to read, you may 
be strengthened by the aid of the Holy One 
for the good word and work, who will not be 
lacking on his part, as you are willing to do 
yours.—Late Letter. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Mid-Week Meeting. 


When accepted in their full significance as 
a soul restorer—a means whereby we may di- 
vest ourselves of some of those things which 
if allowed to grow upon us will more and more 
tend to hinder our spiritual progress as a re- 
ligious body, our mid-week meetings for wor- 
ship should by no means be allowed to decay 
through indifference on the part of their mem- 
bership. They should not be suffered to lose 
their valued place as conservers of the import- 
ant principle of our profession, that our de- 
pendence should rest upon that Supreme Be- 
ing, by whom, and to whom, and through 
whom belong all things forever. Like the 
Cities of Refuge in ancient times, stand our 
meeting houses, as they open their doors for 
the mid-week meeting for worship, and offer 
to the sin-driven, it may be, and overworked 
members of our Society the opportunity of an 
hour’s communion, in Christian fellowship, 
with the only One who knows all our secret 
trials, but who may not be expected to be 
found of them that seek Him not in prosperity 
as well as in adversity. 

In thus breaking away from our business 
engagements, and passing through the din and 
bustle of the busy world, for an hour’s abid- 
ing with the Master in the quiet seclusion of 
our meeting houses, we retain in the very act 
the most valuable element in the rite of sacri- 
fice as developed in the Old Dispensation, and 
borrow from the New its cardinal principles 
of Love, that regenerating power that thrills 
us, and impels us to seek, and pray, and wait, 
as regards our attitude towards the Supreme 
Being; which leads us to forgive, and to bless, 
and to desire to judge not, as regards our fel- 
low-men. All that Christ lived and taught, 
and suffered, we each in our individual meas- 
ure should long to carry out in our daily living. 
Hence we need these special seasons of retire- 
ment the better to acquaint ourselves with Him. 

And so, when the overworked business man, 
the tired mother, or even the child aglow with 
life and as yet unwearied with its disappoint- 
ments, gather within the quiet precincts of the 
dear old meeting house, they do by the very 
act attest to the world without their sense of 
dependence, in a way that can but prove itself 
wholesome to that world, if they are truly sin- 
cere in their purpose. For surely there isa 
peace and satisfaction, a sense of renewed 
strength, in store for those who partake of the 
true spiritual manna and drink of the true 
spiritual rock—Christ Jesus. 

The dear old meeting house, we often call 
it, and we have very many such, sacred with 
the memory of generations who realized and 
valued the renewal of soul that came from the 
silent communion, and from the fervid exhor- 
tations of the Lord’s messengers as they spoke 
words of comfort and peace, or of warning, 
until the whole assembly was knit into the one- 
ness of feeling which bespoke the baptizing 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

But these meetings, though often signally 
blessed to the sincere hearted, are often, too, 
seasons of soul-wrestling almost throughout. 
And it is the necessity of our expecting such 
seasons as these that we would have impressed 
upon our dear younger Friends. They must 


learn to wrestle for the blessing, even as did 
Not long since, it was 


Jacob of old at Peniel. 









burned there. 
and the demen of anger will find no place. — 


the writer’s privilege to attend one of our mid- 
week meetings which seemed to be signally 
blessed near its close with the overshadowing 
of the Divine Presence after there had seemed 
an evidence of soul struggle on the part of the 


little company assembled. Then a minister 


arose and expressed the feeling that had rested 


with him, that we might not seek to become 
unclothed of the things that would seem to 
hinder our progress heavenward, but to be 
clothed upon, with those virtues which would 
enable us to overcome them, by patiently sub- 
mitting to the commands of our dear Master. 
Another minister followed with an expression 
of tender love and encouragement for those 
who might have been seeking long for a bless- 
ing to reward their patience in the struggle 
for an acceptable performance of the act of 
worship, assuring them that if they held out 
until the appointed time of their trial was 
ended, they would be given a sense of their 
acceptance, and be made to rejoice in God their 
Saviour. Still another minister was called 
into the line of service thus so orderly and 
beautifully opened, by feeling led to express 
the words of the Saviour,—‘‘ What I say unto 
you! say unto all, watch!” ‘‘Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation; for the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” Reminding 
us of the great importance of dwelling near 
the Saviour, that we might be favored with his 
constant protection in our times of need; and 
quoting an experience of David Sands, as re- 
lated in his journal, where he speaks of a par- 
ticular morning when he felt the Lord to be 
nearer than usual, and much sweetness to cover 
his mind. This favor he took as a morsel in- 
tended to strengthen him against a trial near 
at hand; which indeed came later on in the 
day, and was of a nature particularly proving. 
The three communications above alluded to 
were all brief, but being delivered in great 
tenderness, they seemed to unite the meeting 
into oneness of feeling, and cover it with an 
unusual solemnity. 

While it is true that we cannot command 
one of the days of the Son of Man, it behooves 
us all to be found daily and hourly in our pla- 
ces, whether about our lawful engagements, 
or in the house of prayer, that when He does 
come He may find us ready; whether it be to 
act in his service ,or to suffer for his sake, or 
to part with time for eternity. 

W. L. M. 


Moorestown, N. J., Seventh Month 22, 1902. 


oo 





ANGER.—A storm of passion will disorder 
one’s nervous system about as soon as a thun- 
der-storm the wires of a telegraph line. A 
few such storms will destroy it altogether. 

You will die soon enough without calling in 
anger to help you off the stage. The Chris- 
tian should not allow the devil to kindle the 
fire of anger in his soul. 

Suppose the basement of the house in which 
you live, takes fire, you soon extinguish the 
flames, and thank God that the fire is out. But 
on going up in the apartments above you will 
find the walls and ceilings dingy and the room 


offensive with the odor of smoke. 


Many a soul-house is in bad condition to-day 
because of the fire of anger that recently 
Let love reign in your soul, 


Guide to Holiness. 


Midget. 

A little incident occurred in the village of 
e in 1883 which may be of use if given 
to the public. About that time a heterogen- 
eous population had been suddenly drawn to- 
gether from different parts of the country in- 
fluenced by the spirit of gain and the hope of 
sudden wealth. At the right moment the 
Methodists took steps for the erection of a 
new meeting house, and met with complete 
success. A good society, a large congrega- 
tion, and a flourishing First-day School were 
present at the dedication. 

A young woman, small and reed like in 
form, whom we may call Lida, had noticed in 
the streets some ragged, rough, and roisterly 
boys, and it seemed a pity that they were not 
in the building and its school enjoying the ad- 
vantages there afforded. She was not long 
in determining to know what could be done 
with them. When first spoken to on the sub- 
ject they stared with surprise that one so del- 
icate, so refined, and standing so high in the 
social scale, should ever have had a thought 
for their interest—not much of a compliment 
to her class. As might have been expected, 
the boys became Lida’s willing captives. Af- 
ter a few kind words in regard to cleanliness 
and combing their hait, she accepted their 
pledge to meet her at the meeting house the 
next First-day morning. In this preliminary 
work she spent two days. 

At the appointed time she was greeted by a 
large class, and seldom has ruder material 
ever been seen together in a First-day school. 
But everything moved along pleasantly, the 
boys became interested in their work, and as 
Christmas approached Lida said to her mother: 

**! think it will do good for me to invite my 
school class here to supper on Christmas. We 
shall have to do much cooking for dinner any- 
way, and | want to give the boys for once all 
they can eat. Anna will help me get ready, 
and you need have no care nor trouble about 
— 

**How many do you expect will be present?”’ 
inquired the mother. 

**T can’t say, said Lida;’’ ‘‘some of the 
boys have brothers and sisters, and I think it 
will be well to invite them also. I shall have 
to make arrangements for at least thirty, pos- 
sibly thirty-five.” 

With a quizzical look and a hearty laugh, 
her mother said, ‘‘ Well, Lida, go ahead.” 

As no time could be lost, the teacher was 
soon in the street hunting up her pupils and 
surprising them with an invitation to a Christ- 
mas supper. Entering a low shanty, where 
lived two of her motherless boys, she noticed 
an attempt they made to put out of sight a 
little sister, making the remark, ‘‘She aint fit 
to be seen.” 

‘*That is,” said Lida, ‘‘the very reason why 
I must see her.” 

Gently pulling the little thing from its hid- 
ing place, it was found that she was half naked, 
had been badly burned, carried on her body 
many bruises, and was really such a specimen 
of squalor and wretchedness as never before 
had met the eyes of this young lady. In some 
of their rude plays the boys had found it nec- 
essary to have her take a part, and such was 
the role she was to act—that of a negro 
clown; that face, neck, shoulders, and arms 
had been blackened with soot from the chim- 
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ney. The usually tranquil Lida was shocked 
almost beyond control. For a few moments 
indignation alternated with the flow of tears. 
She was impatient because something could 
not be done on the instant. Taking the child 
in her arms, and covering her with her shawl, 
she said to the boys, ‘‘Go tell your father that 
I have taken this girl home that my mother 
may care for her.” 

**Well, do so; we’re willin’. She’s a girl 
anyhow, and we can’t do anything with her,” 
said the eldest boy. 

Lida hurried home with the two-year-old 
child in her arms, a distance of about one-third 
of a mile. The mother was at her desk writ- 
ing when her daughter rushed into the house, 
almost screaming: ‘Mother, mother, did you 
suppose it possible that this town could con- 
tain such a wretched human being as | have 
here?’’ The mother knew that something 
very unusual was on hand, and gave immedi- 
ate attention. ‘‘Where on earth did you find 
that child?” she asked. 

With a mingling of pity, tears, and indig- 
nation the history of the case was quickly 
given. In a few moment’s the child was re- 
ceiving the benefit of a warm bath. Tender- 
ness and time with frequent changes of water, 
wrought wonders in her appearance and in the 
meantime Lida had gone through a number 
of trunks and drawers in search of suitable 
clothes with which to dress her. When this 
was done and her knotted hair was tastily 
combed the family found in its midst a little 
girl peculiarly sweet and attractive. 

Leaving the child in her father’s care who 
was delighted with the little stranger, Lida 
hastened out into the street again in search of 
her pupils and to see the father of the little 
one which she had so unceremoniously kid- 
napped. Finding him at the forge in his shop 
she introduced herself and said: 

**Have your boys told you of my taking to 
our house your little girl?’’ 

“Yes, madam,’’ he said. 

**I hope you will forgive me,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
the child appeared to be so wretched | couldn’t 
help it, and now we all want to keep her, and 
I will assure you that she shall be just as well 
cared for as if she were our own.”’ 

A spell had seized all in the blacksmith 
shop, and for a few moments there was deep 
silence. As soon as the father could speak, 
he said: 

“*I thank you, lady; I have no doubt you 
will be kind to the child; for the present | will 
be very glad to have you keep the Midget.’’ 

In a playful way he called her Midget to 
keep from breaking down. 

Soon the burns and bruises which marred 
the fair form of the girl were healed, and she 
became the pet and the queen of the house- 
hold. Lida’s father was very fond of her, 
bought her everything which she could enjoy, 
and if in any respect she was not exactly 
well, away he posted for the doctor. 

Finally Christmas came and the C. mansion 
was the center of many attractions. ‘he 
brothers of the child, which we may continue 
to call Midget, had not seen her since the day 
they so readily consented to have her taken 
from them, because ‘‘she was nothing but a 
girl.”’” It was with difficulty that they could 
recognize her as their sister, but she labored 
under no such embarrassment, and was very 


glad to see them. Bob blushed a little when 
she reproached him ‘‘for putting that black 
on her.’’ The brothers thought she was a 
little beauty and could not keep their eyes off 
from her. As she flitted about the house, now 
teasing one, then another, there would occas- 
onally crop out some of the rude antics the 
brothers had taught her at home, and these 
they quickly recognized with bursts of boyish 
laughter. 

The supper table reached quite across the 
long dining hall, and on all sides was thickly 
studded by human heads. It was loaded with 
everything edible, from pork and beans to the 
daintiest knicknacks. Every boy put himself 
on his best behavior, and the stiffest propriety 
characterized everything said or done by them. 
Lida made herself very agreeable, everyone 
receiving from her especial attention. 

All the boys knew little Midget, or rather 
they had known her with her dirt and rags, 
burns and bruises, and often she had been a 
bother to them in their jaunts and plays. How 
she had suddenly become so beautiful was a 
marvel and a mystery. The transformation 
they were inclined to ascribe to the magic 
touch of their teacher, and her influence over 
them was finally established. Her brothers 
felt for the first time that a girl was some- 
body. They saw that in that crowd she was 
of more consequence than a squadron like 
themselves. 

At last supper is over, the boys are gone, 
and the C. mansion is quiet once more. Time 
passes on and the day is set on. which Lida 
will leave home, school class, and her little 
protege, fora home of her own in a distant 
city. A well-known neighbor asks for the 
child; in her warm heart there is room for the 
little one in abundance, the father is consult- 
ed, and all parties acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment. To-day Midget is a little girl greatly 
beloved in her new home, and promises a wor- 
thy womanhood.—H. H. Moore. 


—_—— ———e—_____ 


“‘LeT Every MAN TAKE HEED How HE 
3UILDETH THEREON’’ — General Miles, in his 
speech in Philadelphia, in one sentence ex- 
pressed a much applauded truth: ‘‘Our national 
grandeur depends not so much on power, wealth 
or military glory, as upon the fidelity with 
which we adhere to the prineiples upon which 
the builders laid the foundation of the Repub- 
lic.” The Christian Instructor declares that 
‘The sentiment holds true also of Church obli- 
gations. No more is it true of the nation 
than of the Church, that the chief glory lies 
in the fidelity with which she adheres to the 
principles upon which the builders laid the 
foundation of the Church. It is no glory to 
the Church, or any member thereof, to forget 
or disregard the public and oft repeated pledges 
of fealty to the principles upon which our 
Church was founded, and to which she has all 
along required adherence. For those who 
have in recent years entered our fold from 
other denominations to lead in the annulling 
of her principles, is like a man admitted into 
a hospitable home for shelter and nourishment, 
proceeding to remodel the whole establish- 
ment.” 





It is said that when a Breton sailor puts to 
sea, his prayer is, “Keep me, my God, my boat 
is so small, and the ocean is so wide.” 


Ao Exercise of John Barclay. 

Second Month, 1817. I have long mourned, 
day and night, and have been greviously affect- 
ed with the rapid advances which the enemy 
of souls is making, on the earth at large, on 
professing Christians generally. Under this 
impression my soul has been weighed down, 
more or less, for the space of above two years, 
with little intermission, even before I came 
into an acquaintance with that Society of which 
1 was born a nominal member. My very 
health, I believe, has been at times injured by 
this constant anxiety, which was not to be 
erased or smothered by close application to 
business, ur by society, or recreation. My 
concern has been much increased by a review 
of the depth of perdition from which I have 
been plucked even as a brand from the burn- 
ing, and by the deplorable effects of sin on 
those with whom, in my vile courses, | kept 
company. Now I believe I may not with in- 
nocency or impunity quench, or reject, or 
make light of, such concerns and impressions 
as have their foundation in truth, and the end 
of which is the advancement of truth; nor am 
I at liberty to treat such thoughts as he did, 
who said, ‘‘Go thy way for this time; when | 
have a convenient season I will call for thee;’’ 
forasmuch as I know not that another oppor- 
tunity may be afforded me. I therefore feel 
bound to encourage and cherish good impres- 
sions by all means and at all times. The 
oftener I have considered this important and 
extensive subject, the more strongly have | 
been induced to believe that sacrifices will be 
called for at my hand, and that I shall be con- 
strained to take up my daily cross in a pecu- 
liar manner, not only to things which are 
wrong in themselves, but as to those that have 
a tendency to evil, and even in many things 
which religious people account innocent and 
allowable. Oh, when I read in the Scrip- 
tures the very excellent precepts and instruc- 
tions given for us to follow, and when I exam- 
ine closely the conformity of the lives of those 
by whom the precepts were delivered, my ad- 
miration of the coincidence in every minute 
particular is, as it were, swallowed up in 
mourning at the declension of the present pro- 
fessors of the same religious duties. By such 
considerations and reflections, my soul is stim- 
ulated very fervently and frequently to peti- 
tion Him, who is the fountain of all good, that 
He would, in his own time and way, aid his 
own cause: that He would be pleased to re- 
gard the sighs, the cries and the tears of his 
exercised people.—‘‘His own elect, which cry 
day and night unto Him’”’ for the advancement, 
extension, and prosperity of everything that 
is good. 

Third Month.—The subject of dress has very 
frequently come under my serious considera- 
tion. It has of late been still more often and 
more deeply impressed on my mind; and as I 
have kept quiet and calm, singly desirous to 
know and to do whatever may be required, the 
matter has opened more and more clearly be- 
fore my view; and some things with regard to 
it which had been hitherto hid from me, 
whilst in a disposition to follow my own rea- 
sonings and fleshly wisdom, or concerning 
which I seemed then to be uncertain and unde- 
cided, now brighten up into clearness, so as to 
make me conclude that they are indisputably 
right for me to adopt. And surely I may add, 
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Zuni river to the missionary’s house, just be- 
side the site of the old village. The Zunis 
formerly built around ‘‘the centre of the 
earth,” a spot now marked by a little stone 
shrine, inside of which are placed, as offerings. 
an old jar and some plume sticks. The legend 
says that the Zuni gods and ancestors were 
anxiously trying to find the centre, until after 
much debate one of them called forth the 
water-skate, who grew larger and larger, and 
stretched out his legs to the six regions, de- 
claring that where his navel rested there was 
the earth’s centre. The Zunis have moved 
their town a quarter of a mile away from the 
centre of the earth, but the spot is visited and 
decorated with special ceremony every year. 

After a good supper with the hospitable 
missionary, we roamed to the outskirts of the 
village and watched the Indian farmers coming 
in from their cornfields and the shepherds 
bringing in their sheep and goats. The bright 
colors of the Indian costume shone conspic- 
uously against the dull adobe village and the 
desert plain; the sacred mountain Toyallani, 
formed an impressive background to the scene. 
Toyallani is a mesa—that is, a flat-topped 
mountain with abrupt sides, rising nine hundred 
feet from the plain. Its bare sides are richly 
covered with strata of red and gray sand- 
stone; standing out in front are two tall red 
pinnacles called the brother and sister rocks. 
There was once a great flood, the story tells 
us, and this brother and sister stepped out in- 
to the water and made the flood subside and 
saved the people. 

The photographer, the botanist and the In- 
dian student, with the interesting missionary 
as guide, rode over to the mountain on a warm 
but beautiful day. We passed through the 
Indian peach orchards and followed the wind- 
ing trail up the mountain, watching two In- 
dians with a burro, creeping up above us. 
The steep rocks and loose stones made us re- 
joice that we were traveling on our own feet, 
and not on a burro’s back. Our Indian friends 
proved to be an vld man and woman, who had 
gone to the mountain top to dig clay for pot- 
tery, for all the clay used in Zuni pottery has 
to be carried from the top of this steep moun- 
tain. 

The old man delighted us with his gen- 
erosity, as he shouted out an invitation to 
share the water he had carried up, but we 
found that his gift was meant to bring a lar- 
ger return when he chided us with being stin- 
gy because we had no food to give him. We 
wandered on to the sacred shrines, somewhat 
moved by fear lest the grumbling Indian would 
be displeased with our visit to the shrines sa- 
cred to him, but a mere curiosity to the white 
man. The shrines of the war guds and the 
clan gods, with their rudely carved images, 
were reminders that this mountain was the 
home of the Zunis in the days when they were 
hard pressed by their constant enemies, the 
Mexicans and Navajos. The stones of the old 
ruin are still scattered around, but nowadays 
the arm of the United States Government pro- 
tects the Zunis on their reservation, and as- 
sures them of continued safety as long as they 
yield to the demands made upon them, and so 
they send their children to school and let go 
the witches they want to kill, not from love 
of civilization, but from fear of displeasing 
Washington, for they use the name Wash- 


ington as a personification of the United States 
Government. 

The day of our trip to Toyallani was one of 
the four days spent by our party at Zuni, and 
the most eventful of the four. In the early 
morning sounds of wailing reached us from a 
neighboring house. The daughter of the sil- 
ver-smith had died in the night and the family 
had been wailing for five hours, and continued 
some three hours longer, with broken sobs and 
mournful exclamations of ‘‘a-na! a-na!” (too 
bad! too bad!) The corpse, attired in its best 
garments, was wrapped in a black blanket, on 
which meal was spread, and placed on the 
floor by the fireplace. The husband and mother 
of the dead sat beside the corpse. About 
twenty others, mostly women, sat around the 
room joining in the lamentation, which was 
continued from early hours of the morning to 
ten o’clock, when the men who dug the grave 
carried the body to its burial, amid wailing 
from houses by which the procession passed. 
The departed was one of the more intelligent 
Indians, a girl who had been at school, but 
who retained full allegiance to the customs 
and religion of her people. She lived, as do 
all young married women of the Zunis, in her 
parents’ house, whither the husband comes at 
marriage. 

It seemed a little heartless that on the very 
day of this funeral the picked young men of 
the tribe started out for a great foot race 
from a point very near the adobe of the de- 
ceased. It was a ceremonial race, designed 
to bring rain, but accompanied by betting and 
merriment. About twenty young men took 
part, ten on each side; they circled far around 
along the sky line and over some of the mesas 
followed by interested people. The cloud of 
dust moved alung the horizon with wonderful 
rapidity, and the race of twenty-five miles was 
completed by the first man in less than two 
and a half hours. It was a stirring sight; 
couriers on horses kept running in from the 
plain to bring the news of the success or fail- 
ure of their side; the housetops were crowded 
with men and women gazing off to the hori- 
zon. Clouds hung around the sun at sunset; a 
little sprinkle came the next day; a larger one 
the following day, but no rain of any account 
has yet fallen to prove the value of the race. 
The Zunis will probably explain the partial 
failure of the ceremony by saying that some 
witch was around disturbing things. 

The race caused some trouble. Last night 
the Governor’s herald was scolding from the 
housetop in a voice that could be heard by all 
the sixteen hundred people of the village 
about the carelessness of those who had let 
the burros run over the corn. It is well to 
race for rain, said he, but it does no good if 
while you do so the burros eat the corn. The 
man sounded like a maniac, so loudly and angri- 
ly and profusely did he seold the people. 

We carry away beautiful Zuni pottery and 
blankets, partly made in our own sight; but, 
still better. a most delightful recollection of 
an intensely interesting people, very crude 
and dirty, but with an ancient civilization 
that dates back far beyond the time when Co- 
lumbus discovered America. Travellers tell us 
that the broad Zuni valley used to be very fer- 
tile, and some hope that the Zuni river will he 
dammed up in the mountains, so that the rain 


\ 


irrigate the land when no rain falls. Then 
the people will flourish better than ever before. 
With rich fields to cultivate without danger 
from Navajo and Mexican, they may develop 
their farming and their arts to continually 
better things. The interesting old savage 
dances, the witchcraft proceedings and the 
rain races will soon be things of the past. 
While they remain it is well worth our while 
to learn all we can about them as representing 
a stage of thought through which the human 
race everywhere has passed, but which shows 
particularly picturesque forms here in Zuni, as 
picturesque as the country itself.—From Pub- 
lie Ledger. 
Science and Industry. 

THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS IN WASTES. 
Chicago, with a capital of $67,137,000 invest- 
ed in meat packing establishments turns out 
an annual product of $256,527,000. Of this 
total the fresh beef sold is valued at $61,964, - 
000; cured beef, $5,062,000; canned beef, 
$6,446,000; fresh mutton, $11,053,000; fresh 
pork, $24,416,000; salt pork, $32,293,000; 
hams, $21,562,000; smoked bacon, sides and 
shoulders, $12,688,000; sausage, $7,588,000; 
refined lard, $18,124,000; oleo oil, $5,227,- 
000; other oils, $1,990,000; fertilizers, $898, - 
000; hides, $10,773,000; wool, $1,935,000, 
and other products to the value of $30,966, - 
862. 

In this last group are all of what are known 
as by-products. The bones and, in fact, all 
parts of slaughtered animals are now utilized. 
The bones from the feet of cattle are used in 
the manufacture of tooth-brush handles, knife 
handles, and for whatever purpose ivory was 
used years ago. These bones are hard and 
take a very high polish. 

The knuckles from the bones are cut off and 
used in the manufacture of glue and for fer- 
tilizers. The tips of horns are sawed off, split 
and pressed into flat plates used in the manu- 
facture of combs, backs of brushes, large but- 
tons, etc. The tip of the horn is also made 
into mouthpieces for pipes. 

Hoofs, which some years ago were thrown 
away, are now sorted into three grades. White 
hoofs are sent to Japan, and there used in the 
manufacture of various ornaments; striped 
hoofs are worked up into buttons and horn 
ornaments; black hoofs are used in the manu- 
facture of cyanide of potassium for gold ex- 
traction, and are alse ground up to make a 
fertilizer for the use of florists, grape growers 
and others. 

Glycerin, once a waste article, was allowed 
to flow off into the drains or rivers, and the 
loss per week at some factories in the old time 
was two thousand dollars. It is now one of 
the most valuable of by-products. Red bone 
marrow, gelatin, neats-foot oil, soap and glue 
are among the by-products that have great 
money value. The waste of the Chicago slaugh- 
ter houses which it was so hard to dispose 
of thirty years ago is now worth millions of 
dollars annually.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SuGAR BEET ACREAGE. —The last issue of the 
Crop Reporter, publishd by the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, gives the acreage 
sown to sugar beets for this country for the 
current year. According to this return, eleven 
states are interested in this industry, there 


of the wet season may be gradually let out to} being in the eleven about two hundred and 
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sixty thousand acres sown to sugar beets. 
The size of this industry may be judged by 
the statement that this is about the same 
acreage as is devoted to corn in the single 
State of New Jersey. According to this table, 
Michigan has the largest acreage, with Cali- 
fornia second and Colorado third. These three 
States represent over two hundred and eight 
thousand acres of the total acreage of less than 
two hundred and sixty thousand. The figures 
run as follows: Michigan ninety-eight thousand; 
California seventy-one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four; Colorado, thirty-nine thousand 
four hundred and forty-nine. The fourth state 
is Utah, with eighteen thousand six hundred; 
the fifth Nebraska, with nine thousand nine 
hundred and eighty, and the sixth New York, 
with sixty-five hundred; no other State has an 
acreage of over five thousand. These figures 

_ prove that the beet sugar industry has been 
given an importance by Congress which it does 
not deserve. As we have shown, only eleven 
States are now growing beets for sugar and in 
only two of these is the acreage sown to sugar 
beets equal to the acreage sown for corn in 
Massachusetts, and yet Massachusetts would 
hardly be called a great corn growing State. 
—Boston Herald. 

SERICULTURE, the raising of silk worms, does 
not appear to increasein France. The official 
returns for last year show that one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand six hundred and thirty- 
four persons were engaged in the industry, as 
compared with one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand two hundred and fourteen in 1900. In 
1897 the number was one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand two hundred and fifty-two. The 
yield of cocvons varies with the seasons. . In 
the last five years it has ranged from six million 
eight hundred and ninety-eight thousand and 
thirty-three to nine million one hundred and 
eighty thousand four hundred and four kilos. 


A PORTABLE street light of great illumina- 
ting power is the device of the Westminster 
County Council for lessening accidents from 
London fogs. A cylindrical tank eighteen 
inches in diameter and two feet high is charged 
with twenty-five gallons of petroleum, and 
compressed air forces vapor from the oil into 
a standpipe provided with aburner. On ignit- 
ing the torch flares up eighteen inches to two 
feet, with a power of one thousand candles. 

THE government of the Malay Peninsula, is 
planting gutta-percha trees on a large scale, 
and it will not be necessary to cut them down, 
as gutta-percha can now be extracted from the 
leaves and twigs without injury to the trees. 

CONCERNING THUMBS. —Notwithstanding the 
belief, which is general among all civilized 
nations, that the fourth finger (in England 
commonly called the third) of the left hand is 
and always has been considered the most im- 
portant one, and, therefore, that on which the 
wedding or alliance ring is placed, a knowl- 
edge of the ancient writers will show the thumb 
to have been the one which was held in highest 
esteem by the earliest people. By the Jews in 
the olden time the right hand thumb, because 
it was significant of power, was considered 
sacred. In the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons to the priesthood it was ordered by Moses, 
and by him first done in the consecration of 
his brother and his brother’s sons, that the 
thumb of their right hand and the great toe 


(or thumb) of the right foot should be anointed 
with the blood of the sacrificial ram. It was 
also enjoined by the Levitical law that in the 
cleansing of lepers the priests should anoint 
them with the blood of the trespass offering 
and oil on the tip of the right ear and upon 
the thumb of the right hand and the great toe 
of the right foot, and that he should use his 
thumb in performing this therapeutic cere- 
mony. 

Amongst the Chinese Tartars, Nieuhoff, in 
his ‘‘ Embassy to China,” states that the reward 
for undaunted courage was the permission to 
wear an ivory ring on the thumb, and was only 
bestowed on the most distinguished warriors 
by the Emperor himself. So important was 
the thumb considered by the Greeks that it was 
called the Anticheir, or opposite hand, on ac- 
count of its strength and usefulness, whilst 
amongst the Romans in the theatres and gla- 
diatoral combats it was used to demonstrate 
applause or disapprobation. Every classical 
scholar knows—although the contrary is the 
vulgar opinion, and which error may be seen 
depicted in Gerome’s celebrated picture—that 
when in the amphitheatre the excited people 
turned down their thumbs, it indicated that 
the life of the vanquished combatant, because 
of his heroic attack and defense, was to be 
spared the fatal bow, whereas if they were 
turned upwards death was to be his doom.-- 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE HARP OF THE Mosquito.—The members 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh were inter- 
ested, at a recent meeting, in the announce- 
ment by A. E. Shipley and Edwin Wilson of 
the discovery of an apparatus, heretofore over- 
looked or neglected, at the base of the mos- 
quito’s wings, whereby the characteristic hum- 
ming of that insect may be produced. The 
species examined was the anopheles maculipen- 
nis, and the apparatus consists of a slightly 
movable bar provided with a series of well- 
marked teeth which, as the wings are raised 
and lowered, rasp across a series of ridges. 
The structure of the apparatus is described as 
very complex, but the music produced, as 
everybody knows, is extremely effective.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


thousands who to-day are neglecting opportu- 
nities and disregarding warnings, who will 
mourn at last, when they are lost beyond rem- 
edy? To-day God sends his message to us. 
Oh, read the letter to-day, for ‘‘How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 
—The Christian. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


EASTERN QUARTERLY MEETING, N. C.— Hannah 
H. Stratton, accompanied by her son Joseph, ar- 
rived at Windfall in Perquimans Co., N. C., on the 
twenty-third of Fifth Month last with a minute 
from New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio, endorsed by Salem Quarterly Meeting, liber- 
ating her for religious service within the limits of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. During the week 
prior to Eastern Quarterly Meeting they were dili- 
gently engaged in attending the regular meetings, 
visiting families, more particularly the aged and 
infirm, and had one or two appointed meetings 
for the colored people, much to the relief of her 
mind. 

On Sixth-day, the 30th they attended the meet- 
ings of ministers, elders and overseers held at 
Piney Woods, near Belvidere ; also the Quarterly 
Meeting on Seventh-day, and the public meetings 
on First-day ; all of which were well attended, 
and proved to be highly favored seasons in which 
the gospel was preached with power, and many 
who came hungering and thirsting were filled. 
Minutes were read for Hannah H. Stratton and her 
son Joseph, A. Evans, and Mary C. Woody, all of 
whom were kindly received, and the clerks were 
directed to sign and give them returning minutes 
on behalf of the meeting. Also two young Friends 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting and one from 
Philadelphia were present, and their attendance 
minuted. 

On Second-day Sixth Month 2nd, Hannah H. 
Stratton and her son came to Woodland, within 
the limits of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, and 
were met and kindly entertained at the home of 
B. P. Brown. During the few days they were in 
this neighborhood they attended both mid-week 
meetings at Rich Square and Cedar Grove, which 
were largely attended, visited about thirty fami- 
lies, had an appointed meeting at Manola in Hert- 
ford County, where a few families of Friends re- 
side, and one appointed meeting in the town of 
Woodland for the colored people, which was largely 
attended and highly appreciated. 

On First-day they were at the regular meeting 
at Cedar Grove, which was the last public meeting 
they attended in this vicinity. This proved to be 
a highly favored season held to the honor of Truth, 
to which many came, both members and others. 
Now feeling clear of any further service in North 
Carolina, they were easy to turn their faces 
towards home on Second-day, feeling the sweet 
reward of peace. 





THE NEGLECTED LETTER.—The importance 
of present hours and present opportunities is 
often but little felt. ‘‘To-morruw shall be as 
this day, and more abundant,” is the fund 
dream of the idle, the indifferent and the 
pleasure seeking soul. But how often sad sur- 
prises break in upon our mirth and ease and 
blast our cherished hopes. 

Many years ago, a Greek nobleman made a 
feast for his friends. In the midst of the fes- 
tivities, a messenger entered in great haste 
with a letter. It was from a distance, and 
was sent to inform him that a plot had been 
formed by his enemies to kill him that night. 

‘*My Lord,’’ said the messenger, ‘‘my mas- 
ter desired me to say, that you must read the 
letter without delay; for it is about serious 
things.” 

“*Serious things to-morrow,’’ said the no- 
bleman, as he threw the letter aside, and took 
up his cup of wine. The delay was fatal. 
Before the feast was at an end his enemies 
rushed into the hall and slew him. 

He neglected his last chance, and perished 
through his own folly. And are there not 


THE YEARLY MEETING HELD AT WESTERLY, R. I. 
—-By a copy of the “Minutes of New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Westerly, R. L.,” 
Sixth Month 15th to 18th, it appears that the 
former clerk, John W. Foster, having deceased, 
Charles Perry, the clerk of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, acted during the first of the sessions for 
business, and that JobS. Gidley and Amos O. Foster 
were appointed as clerks for the remainder; and 
in the Women’s Meeting Mary A. Gardner and 
Anna H. Chace were continued as clerks. 

The company and gospel labors of Henry T. 
Outland of North Carolina were recorded as en- 
couraging and comforting. Those of Ida R. Cham- 
ness, from Iowa Yearly Meeting, were recorded as 
“very satisfactory to us.” We learn that a woman 
Friend in the station of minister, a member of the 
larger body in New England, was as usual, in ac- 
ceptable attendance. “A letter of gospel love re- 
ceived from our dear friend Elizabeth C. Cooper 
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(of West Grove, Pa.), brings much comfort to us.” | those precious truths which many in this day, who 
bear the name of Friend, are trampling under their 
feet.—Recent Letter. 


Also, “a letter from our dear friend Benjamin P. 
Brown, of North Carolina, has been read to our 
edification and comfort.” Both letters are printed 
in the Appendix to the Minutes; also the epistles 
received from Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, Western and 
Canada, both men’s and women’s Yearly Meetings. 
Committees were appointed on epistles in response 
to these, who preferred the sending of a separate 
epistle to each, rather than one general letter, and 
the essays were approved, also replies to the two 
letters from individuals. 

“While considering the State of Society as 
shown by the Answers to the Queries, Friends 
were brought under a living concern to exercise a 
more watchful care in regard to faithfulness in 
the attendance of all our meetings, both for wor- 
ship and discipline, thereby in a measure encour- 
aging one another in the maintenance of all the 
precious principles which we profess. 

“ And we were exhorted to let nothing pertaining 
to this life come between us and our love to God. 
‘Bring ye all the tithes into the store-house and 
prove me now herewith saith the Lord of hosts if 
I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing that there shall not be 
room to receive it.’” 

The several answers to the Queries show very 
nearly the usual faithfulness and deficiencies. The 
Holy Scriptures are frequently read in the families. 
But one exception was named in regard to the use 
of spirituous liquors except for medicine; and 
some as to “ plainness at funerals and in the fur- 
nishing of houses. The testimony against a paid 
ministry maintained, except a few instances of at- 
tendance, where such is sanctioned. But in all the 
Answers, if exceptions are noticeable it is rather 
by their infrequency.” 

It is not often that a Yearly Meeting has its 
first reading of an epistle after the writer through 
whom the hearers are addressed has passed into 
another state of existence. The reading of the 
last year’s New England epistle in the Yearly 
Meeting of Iowa Friends, written, as it was under- 
stood to be, by our late valued friend John W. 
Foster, appears to have been peculiarly impressive 
to their feelings. 

What this year’s session meant to its members 
may be gathered from the following acknowledg- 
ments of the men’s and the women’s meeting, 
given in succession : 

“The business claiming our attention has been 
conducted in harmony, and we trust that we are 
not unmindful that the strength to do this was 
given by Him who is able to make all see eye to 
eye who look to Him alone for help; and may we 
return thanks unto Him for the unmerited bless- 
ings which He has poured out upon us at this time, 
inasmuch as He has, poor, weak and unworthy as 
we are, sent his messengers amongst us to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of his love.” 

“Tt was in much weakness that we gathered as 
a Yearly Meeting, feeling poor and stripped, but 
we feel to acknowledge with humble thankfulness 
that we have not been left comfortless or en- 
tirely forsaken. In unmerited mercy the Lord hath 
been pleased to manifest his loving care over the 
workmanship of his hands, by sending his anointed 
servants to labor amongst us, dispensing the Bread 
and Water of Life freely, which we crave may not 
be forgotten or lightly esteemed, but, when we 
separate and go to our homes, may be treasured 
in our hearts as precious favors.” 





Harvey H. Haight, of Canada, has a minute to at- 
tend North Carolina Yearly Meeting and the meet- 
ings composing it; also Ohio Yearly Meeting held 
at Stillwater, near Barnesville. 





I do hope and trust that there will be a Yearly 
Meeting of sound Friends held up in New England, 
where there were so many dear Friends who were 
made willing to suffer and some even to death for 





good for a boy as hard, steady work in the open 
air. 


for the country lad’s exercise as he weeds, or 
hoes, or drives the plough. 





















Notes From Others. 


AN INDIAN TRIBE OF PEACE.—The Hopi tribe of 


Indians are at home in the northeastern part of 
Arizona. The name of the tribe signifies “ people 
of peace,” and the manner of the Hopi’s life shows 
that the name was properly bestowed. Their homes 
and habits are described in the Four Track News 
by a writer, who says : 


“These peculiar people are not only peaceable 


among themselves, but have sought their present 
isolated abodes, among the cliffs and peaks in that 
comparatively barren section, in their persistent 
efforts to get beyond the range of their warlike 
neighbors, that they might dwell in peace, asking 
only to be let alone. 


Nearly all other Indians exclude whites from 


their villages and settlements when they practice 
their peculiar religious rites, but the Hopi imvite 
the white people to witness their snake and an- 
telope dances. They do not drink “fire water,” 
but are very fond of sweets and tobacco. 


The homes of these Indians are made of mud and 


stone, with large cottonwood beams. The ceilings 
are formed of willow and a top layer of mud. From 
the centre of the ceiling a feather is suspended by 
a string, and this is regarded as the soul of the 
house. All Indians are looked upon as deficient as 
to sense of humor, and many of them never laugh. 
The Hopi differ from all other Indians in their 
fondness for and appreciation of a good joke, and 
their habit of singing while at work. 





CoMBINATION CULTURE. — No gymnasium is so 
The gymnasium is only an artificial substitute 


So no school of character, no effort to improve 


ourselves by set exercises, is so good for us as 


the school of plain, everyday work. 

We may call labor drudgery, yet it teaches pa- 
tience, obedience, endurance, controlled energy, 
order, system, and many other necessary things. 

The boy who never worked for his living always 
has something to learn from the boy who has been 
through the school that labor keeps.—S. S. Visitor. 





Elwood Worcester, in addressing the students 
of Pennsylvania University said: “I do not dread 
for you or for our religion the deepest thought, 
the largest study, the most searching comparison, 
for all knowledge enlarged far enough is knowl- 
edge of God, and all comparisons conducted in a 
fair and honorable spirit reveal the incomparable 
character of Jesus Christ.” 





CoNCLUSION OF PEACE.—This Committee of the 
Peace Society (London), desires to place on record 
its deep thankfulness at the conclusion of peace in 
South Africa ; it fervently hopes that all interested 
in the future of that country will devote them- 
selves to the task of promoting just and friendly 
relations between its inhabitants, thus promoting 
unity and prosperity and rendering any recurrence 
of such conflicts impossible ; and it also fervently 
desires that the British nation, gathering wisdom 
from the bitter experiences of this unhappy war, 
and rectifying the evil tendencies which have 
arisen out of it and which threaten ultimate disas- 
ter, may set itself to the high task of serving 
humanity and leading anew the van of liberty, 
progress and international amity, and may so es- 
tablish its own greatness, prosperity and perman- 
ence. 


The Anglo-Saxon has many good qualities; but 


his utter disrespect for the yellow, brown and 
black races causes him to shock the finer sensibili- 





















ties of the other races. His coarse feeling on this 
subject has caused the darker races to question 
his Christianity, which he is trying to force upon 
the world. We do not question the Christianity 
taught by the great teacher; but what he calls 
Christianity is only Anglo-Saxonism. 


BLUNDERS OF FoLK EtymMoLocy.—A peculiar 


kind of blundering known as “ folk-etymology ” is 
responsible for some of the queerest freaks of lan- 
guage. An easy example will make this clear. 
Our American word carryall, for a kind of vehicle, 
is not a compound of carry and all, but a slight 
distortion of the French carriole, a diminutive of 
car. The change was made in obedience to the 
universal tendency to assimilate the unknown to 
the known—to make words mean something by 
associating them with others which they resemble 
in sound. Often there is no etymological relation 
between the words associated—as when sparrow 
grass is made out of asparagus. This particular 
corruption was once in such good colloquial use 
that Walker, the lexicographer, wrote : “Sparrow- 
grass is so general that asparagus has an air of 
stiffness and pedantry.”—Harper's. 





DENOMINATIONAL LITERATURE.—A denomination 


should have a literature of its own; not that it is 
to know nothing of what others think, say and do, 
or to be limited in its scope of thought, knowl- 
edge, inspiration and accomplishment, but that it 
should have its own constructive and defensive 
lines of information and operation. It has its own 
peculiar polity, doctrine, agency, history, life and 
activity, and it should keep its people as well as 
others informed on all these phases of its exist- 
ence. It has its own thinkers, scholars and insti- 
tutions, and out of them should emerge those who 
are able to enlighten the public in regard to what it 
has been, is, and proposes to be. It has its special 
mission in the world, and the pen is one of the 
greatest and most telling agents of the day for 
making known what it stands for and what it is 
doing. It holds a vital relation to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom at home and abroad, and 


it should be giving out instruction and help in all 


directions whereby this end may be accomplished. 
—Presbyterian. 





Wherever sin is unknown the salvation of Christ 
is repudiated. A man who thinks he is not sick 
will turn away from a soliciting physician. If 


you find a person claiming that Jesus Christ was 


not a sin-bearer for condemned men you have one 
who does not feel himself weighted with iniquity. 
A Unitarian does not believe in the Cross because 
he does not see his need of it. And he does not 
see his need of the Cross because he does not see 
that he is a great sinner. . . A self-complacent 
age is always a half-believing age. Disbelief in 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin and in the atone- 
ment for sin on Calvary go together. And no 
people can be kept from making light of sin if they 
do not conceive that Christ had to die to provide 
pardon. The reason our Christians are becoming 
so sadly careless about their doings is because 
they are losing sight of “the Lamb of God.”—J. 
Malcolm Smith. 


<acnrieeinnesniilecisanecsiraectie 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—A plan has been prepared to assist 
the striking miners in the anthracite coal region, which 
it is said will include the establishment of large pro- 
vision depots in every town in the anthracite region, 
where food will be purchased in large quantities at first 
cost and distributed weekly to the people who hold reg- 
ularly certified orders from the local assemblies of United 
Mine Workers. Only members in good standing will 
receive relief. The Illinois miners have within four weeks 
given the national organization $100,000 for strike 
funds, and are reported to have nearly $500,000 in re- 
serve. 

The Board of Aldermen in New York City have re- 
fused to grant the franchises asked for by the Penna. 
Rail Road Co., to allow it to make contemplated im- 
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provements there, which include a tunnel under the Hudson 
River, and an underground railway connecting with it. It 
is expected that the application for these franchises 
will be renewed. 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin giving the 
condition of agriculture in the United States for the year 
It shows that there were at that time 5,739,657 
farms in the entire country, which were valued at $16,- 
674,694,247. Of this amount about 21 per cent. repre- 
sented the value of buildings and 78 per cent. the value 
of land and improvements other than buildings. 
bulletin places the average size of farms in the United 
States at 146 acres, and it is stated that 49 per cent. of 
the farm land is improved. The total acreage for the 
entire country was 841,201,546. A comparison by States 
indicates that the most important States in the agricul- 
ture of the country are, beginning at the West, Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Together, they contribute 44 per cent. of the total value 
of farm property and 38 per cent. of the total value of 
farm products. 

Statistics of deaths of U.S. soldiers in the Philippines 
since the commencement of the war show a total of 4155 
deaths, more than half of whom died from disease. 

It is said that steps have been taken to enforce more 
rigidly the provisions of the Chinese Exclusion act, and 
300 Chinamen are now under arrest along the Canadian 
frontier awaiting trial on the charge of having illegally 
entered this country, the greater portion of whom, it is 
expected, will be convicted and deported. 

The Secretary of the Interior has approved a recom- 
mendation made by Forest Superintendent Ormsby, of 
Oregon, for the withdrawal of a large part of the Blue 
Mountains, in Oregon, known as the Strawberry Mountain 
region, with a view to the establishment of the “Blue 
Mountain Forest Reserve.” The area involved is about 145 
townships, aggregating approximately 3,341,200 acres. 
The action takes effect immediately. 

Wireless telegraphy is in successful operation between 
Cape May, Atlantic City, and Lewes, Del. 

The average longevity in the United States was, it is 
stated, 35.2 in 1900. 

The camera is now being used in the reproduction of 
documents, statistical tables and other papers whose 
duplication by hand would be laborious and expensive 
In a verv brief period the camera reproduces these things 
with absolute correctness and with much labor saved. 

A fire which had been raging for a week in oil wells 
near Jennings, La., was lately extinguished by forcing 
steam into the fire from 9 steam boilers of large capacity 
at a pressure of 125 pounds. 

There is now an observable tendency on the part of 
the foreign population to distribute themselves by na- 
tionalities: Two-thirds of the Irish remain in the East. 
Two-thirds of the Germans go West. Of 1,000,000 Scan- 
dinavians 870,000 are in the West and northwest. 
Russians, Poles, Hungarians and Italians are chiefly found 
in New England, New York and Pennsylvania. 
hemians and Hollanders settle in the Central West. 

The chief source of the importation of asphaltum in 
the United States is the lake of pitch filling the crater 
of an extinct volcano in the island of Trinidad, off the 
In addition, imports of asphalt are 


transit of native and foreign merchandise through China 
is now secured. 

The enforcement by the French Government of the law 
against unauthorized religious congregations has been 
attended with riotous demonstrations in Paris and some 
The unauthorized congregations 
It is said the Government 
is applying the law with all possible moderation, and, 
with the country behind it, will, it is believed, accomplish 
the task undertaken before Parliament reassembles. 
President Loubet has signed a decree ordering the forci- 
ble seizure of religious schools, under the Law of Asso- 
There is great opposition to the Government's 
policy, especially in the provinces, where the peasantry 
threaten to resist the enforcement of the law. 

A despatch from Johannesburg says that the British 
Government has decided to select a number of prominent 
Boer farmers and to send them to Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, in order to study modern scientific methods 


beth L. Iredell, Jonathan L. Lukens and Comly B. 
Shoemaker, Jr.; Sarah L. Price, Pa.; Geo. L, 
Smedley, Phila.; Susan J. Paxson, Pa.; E. and S. 
Barton, Phila,; J. Hervey Binns, O.; Geo. B. 
Allen, Pa.; Comly B. Shoemaker, Phila., $6 for 
himself, Anna W. Bailey and Edward L. Richie, 
hn Carey, Agt., O., $10 for Jacob Barrett, 
aworth, I. M. Haworth, Ruth B. Mather 
and Catharine Ann Stanton; Wm. Berry, G’t’n.; 
Caroline Thomson for Peter Thomson, G’t’n. ; 
Samuel S. Cowgill, Calif.; Lester Chamness, Ia.; 
Emeline P. Newbold, Pa.; Charles Lee, 
Beulah Palmer, Pa., and for T. Chalkley Palmer; 
Rebecca J. Allen, Pa.; Harriet B. Fox for Samuel 
L. Fox, Pa.; Sarah T. E. Cope, O., per David 
Heston; Laura A. Osborn, Conn.; Eliza Yeates, 
Pa.; Phebe Ann Hazard, Pa.; Charles P. Cham- 
bers, Pa.; Joshua S. Wills and for Joseph H. 
Haines, N. J.; Jonathan E. Rhoads, N. J., $8 for 
himself, Joseph Rhoads, George A. Rhoads and 
Robert R. Tatnall; Annie 
Hutchens, Mo.; Henry B. Leeds, Agt., N. J., $8 
for Beulah S. Leeds, Elizabeth H. Bromley, Ed- 
ward S. Harmer and Anne W. Leeds; George 
Abbott, N. J., $6 for himself, George Abbott, Jr., 
and Henry A. Lippincott; Abel H. Blackburn, 
Ind., $10 for himself, Ezra Barker, Ann Haworth, 
George W. Mendenhall and Charles W. Jones; J. 
W. Garwood, Agt., Ia., $8 for Wm. H. Cook, 
Almedia R. Wroe, George Standing and John 
Williams; Martha R. Newkirk and for Anne Rob- 
erts, Phila.; Esther K. Alsop, N. Y.; James M. 
Moon, Pa.; M. and S. Doudna, O.; for Mary 
Lownes Levis, Pa.; Sarah A. Wilkins, N. J.; Ann 
Kirkbride, Phila.; Davis H. Forsythe for Lewis 
Forsythe, Pa.; Barclay Penrose,O.; John. R. Tatum, 
Del.; Mary Ann Sharpless and for Lewis P. Sharp- 
less, Pa.; W. C. Reeve, N. J.; Elizabeth C. Dunn, 
N. J.; John E. Darnell, N. J.; M. Eleanor Magill, 
Phila.; Edward Lippincott, G’t'n.; Ann Shoe- 
maker, G’t’n.; Caroline Wood Bacon, N. J.; Jas. 
G. McCollin, Phila., $6 for himself, Frances B. 
McCollin and Benj. Vail; 
Phila., $6 for herself, Edward L. South and Walter 
South; Joshua L. Baily, Phila.; Thos. H. Whitson, 
Agt., Pa., $6 for Charles S. Carter and Wm. P. 
Townsend and for Margaret Thorp, Del.; Mahlon 
Johnson, Ind., $8 for himself, Nancy T. Hadley, 
Ruth Ann Stanton and Ashley Johnson; Walter J. 
Buzby, N. J.;sThos. D. Hoopes, Pa.; Mary E. Allen, 
M. D., Phila.; Addison Hutton for Rebecca H. 
Savery, G’t’n., and Anne Hutton, O.; Mary N. 
Glover, N. J., $6 for herself, Virginia Nicholson 
and Eliza C. N. Browning; Edith Sharpless, Pa., 
$4; Anna Oleson for Sam. Norland, Minn.; J. R. 
Haines, G’t’n.; Jane D. Engle, N. J.; Mary J. 
Foster, R. I ; Wm. Smallwood, Pa.; Mary T. Hall, 
O.; E. Hayes, O.; Jesse Dewees, Agt., O., $6 for 
Patience Fawcett, David Masters and Jason Pen- 
rose; Thos. K. Wilbur, Agt., Mass., $14 for him- 
self, Jesse Tucker, James H. Tucker, Job. S. 
Gidley, Sarah E. Mitchell, Isabel L. Gifford and 
John S. Wright. 


say” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


other parts of France. 
are chiefly Roman Catholic. 


Efforts are being made to bring home as quickly as 
possible the prisoners still at St. Helena, Bermuda and 
So it is hoped that all will be brought back by 
the Eleventh Month. 

The Emperor of Germany is much interested in obtain- 
ing information respecting industrial methods employed 
in the United States and has selected several distinguished 
persons to make tours of observation in this country, with 
the view of collecting statistics, etc., and reporting to 


. Jones, Del.; Wilson 


In a recent report the British Iron Trade Commission 
give details of the mineral resources of the United States 
as affecting that fundamental industry, the manufacture 
of iron and steel ; show the extraordinary richness of the 
principal fields of coal, iron ore and kindred minerals, and 
demonstrate by concrete examples how the natural in- 
ventiveness of the American has enabled him to apply to 
the operations of production and distribution a wealth of 
original ideas and methods that are as yet little known 
in Europe. It is also made manifest how on land, on lake, 
on river and on canal the American people have applied 
their minds to the solution of the conditions and prob- 
lems of cheap transport, until they have at last attained 
a level of rates and charges such as they say we have 
hardly had any experience of on this side of the Atlantic. 
The American people have labored strenuously for many 
years, until labor, ingenuity and enterprise have become 
their most distinguishing characteristics. 
appreciated all that the Americans have done for them- 
selves, it is neither natural nor reasonable to grudge 
them the success which has attended their labors. 

There is in Austria an instrument for recording earth- 
In 1898, 209 shocks were noticed ; in 1899, 190, 
and in 1900, 169. 

A dispatch from Winnipeg, says: It is estimated that 
from 20,000 to 25,000 harvesters will be required in this 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany is arranging with the Allan and Beaver Steamship 
Company to bring laborers from England at exceptionally 


Hannah W. South, 


part of the West. 


The largest library in the world is said to be the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, which contains forty miles of 
shelves, holding 1,400,000 books. There are also 175,000 
manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts. 

Another severe earthquake occurred on the island of 
St. Vincent on the 21st ult. 

Frequent earthquake shocks have been felt recently 
between Santander, capital of the province of that name, 
and the province of Asturias, in Spain. The shocks were 
accompanied by subterranean noises. 

An arrival is reported at Boston of 400 boys and girls, 
who are on their way to various parts of Canada and the 
Northwest : forwarded from Dr. Barnardo’s homes for 
homeless children in London. 

It is stated that more than 6,300,000 French women 
More than 2,700,000 are em- 
ployed in forestry or agriculture, including women land 
Industrial occupations claim nearly 2,000,000 
more, the cloister 120,000 and the liberal professions 


coast of Venezuela. 
made from Bermudez, Venezuela. 

Egyptian cotton is being introduced in Texas. 
said to be much more desirable than the cotton raised 
in the United States now, and is even better than the 
The Egyptian cotton has much longer 
fibre than other cottons, and its seed can be removed 





sea island cotton. ‘ a 
THE hour at which the meeting is held at Langhorne, 
Pa., has been changed from 10 to 10.30 o'clock. 





Workmen lately excavating in a gravel pit two miles 
south of Dallas, Texas, unearthed the remains of a mas- 
The jawbones were in perfect shape and eight 
feet in length, but crumbled when exposed to air. 
teeth remained perfect. 

The growth of schools in this country, where instruc- 
tion is given to pupils by correspondence, is illustrated 
by the statement that one of these schools alone has an 
enrollment of 415,000 pupils, and expends $100,000 a 
Its curriculum includes nearly all the 
arts and sciences taught in the ordinary professional and 
technical institutions. 

There were 474 deaths in this city last week, reported 
This is 35 less than the previous 
week and 13 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 267 were males and 207 females: 54 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 23 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria ; 
13 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 10 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever and 1 of small pox. 

FoREIGN—The Shanghai correspondent of the Times 
announces the formal abolition by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the likin tax throughout the empire. 


FRIENDS’ LipRARY, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open only 
on Second and Fifth-days from 3 to 6 P. M. 


THE committee having charge of Spring River Academy 
desires to engage the services of a suitable young Friend 
to serve as principal the coming year. 

LEVI BowWLEs, Clerk of Committee, 
Galena, Kansas. 


work for their living. 


year for postage. 


Earthquakes are reported to have occurred daily at 
Bunder-Abbas, Persia, since the 9th ult, to the 25th. 
Other towns in the vicinity were damaged. The loss of 
life is believed to have been small. 

A despatch from San Jose, Costa Rica, of the 27th ult. 
says that unusual activity has been shown lately by Poas 
volcano, in that neighborhood. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—The fall term of the 
school begins on Third-day, Ninth Month 9th, 1902. 
Early application should be made for admission of pupils 
desiring to enter at that time, if the matter has not al- 
ready received attention. 


to the Board of Health. 


Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, 








Diep, at his residence near Medford, N. J., on the ninth 
of Seventh Month, 1902, BENJAMIN J. WILKINS, aged 
seventy-four years ; a member of Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 
Wm. B. Moore, Pa., and 65 cts. for Jacob Moore, 
Mich.; R. C. Shoemaker, Pa,, $8 for himself, Eliza- 
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